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Notes of the Month 


President Eisenhower between China and Formosa 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S attempt to stretch a clear line be- 
tween Communist China and Nationalist Formosa has resulted in 
a tangle which has at least the advantage that it has drawn atten- 
tion to the knots in the problem. When Mr Eisenhower asked 
Congress for authority to take military action to protect Formosa 
and the neighbouring Pescadores islands, his purpose was to give 
the Communist Chinese an unmistakable warning that their 
growingly aggressive attitude toward Formosa could mean war 
with the United States. Thus the President hoped to avoid the 
uncertainty which, he believes, has led to many wars in the past. 

The United States was committed by earlier promises and by 
the mutual defence treaty with the Nationalists, which has now 
been ratified, to defend Formosa and the Pescadores; these are 
officially regarded (although there is some argument on this) as a 
vital part of the strategic defence perimeter in the Pacific. But 
Matsu and Quemoy and the other islands just off the coast of 
Communist China which are now held by the Nationalists were 
outside this perimeter. ‘The United States had given no guarantees 
regarding them; moreover they were being used by the Nationalists 
as bases for raids on the mainland. Nevertheless the President 
asked that the congressional resolution should leave him free to 
defend these islands, and even to bomb Communist bases, if he 
thought it necessary. Since then the Secretary of State has de- 
clared that the United States will be forced to defend Matsu and 
Quemoy as long as the Communists insist that their attacks on 
them are the preliminaries of an attack on Formosa. 

It may be sound military practice to keep the enemy guessing, 
but it is hardly consistent with a clear line. ‘There were, however, 
other military considerations behind the vagueness. It would do 
serious damage to the morale of the Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
now regarded as a valuable fighting force, to allow their comrades 
on the offshore islands to be sacrificed. ‘The prestige of the United 
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States in the Far East as a whole would also be damaged. And 
finally, General Chiang Kai-shek is understood to have made the 
evacuation of the ‘Tachen Islands, which even the American 
military men considered desirable, conditional on Matsu and 
Quemoy being saved from the same fate. 

Similarly in Washington General Chiang Kai-shek’s friends, 
led by Senator Knowland, who is also the leader of the President’s 
party in the Senate, would probably not have supported the 
President’s resolution if it had openly excluded Quemoy and 
Matsu. But here Mr Eisenhower was caught in a political squeeze 
which was made more acute by the differences of opinion among 


the country’s chief defence advisers on what was strategically 


desirable or militarily possible in the area. For around Quemoy 
and Matsu crystallized the fears not only of those who thought 
(probably quite rightly) that the congressional resolution meant 
the end of the Nationalist hopes of returning to the mainland, but 
also of those who thought it might involve the United States in 
war with the Communists. 

To the second group, which has the sympathy of some in- 
fluential publicists, the mutual defence treaty, which puts the 
United States under an obligation to help the Nationalists, was 
more dangerous than the unilateral resolution which could be 
changed by Congress at any time. It was left mainly to the inde- 
pendent Senator Morse to express these doubts in the debates in 
the Senate, but they are held more widely and persistently than is 
suggested by the almost unanimous votes approving the resolution 
and the treaty. ‘The latter vote was facilitated by assurances that 
the Administration was morally bound by the explanatory reserva- 
tions in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee’s report on the 
treaty. These reservations were to the effect that the United States 
was not committed to defend Matsu and Quemoy under the 
treaty, or to support a Nationalist attack on the mainland. Further- 
more the treaty did not constitute a recognition that the National- 
ists had a permanent legal right to Formosa, whose international 
status has not been finally settled since the war. 

The confusion arising out of the: President’s attempt to steer a 
course between charges of appeasement on the one hand and 
aggression on the other was made worse by the discrepancies be- 
tween what he told the American people and what his Secretary of 
State told America’s allies. But out of all this, and particularly out 
of the importance which the President attached to the attempt to 
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obtain a cease-fire through the United Nations, one encouraging 
thing emerges. This is at long last a definite attempt by the United 
States to make a fresh start in the Far East, to disengage itself 
from both Chinas, and to set a pattern within which lasting co- 
existence might be possible in Asia as well as Europe. 


France's Search for a Government 

‘THE defeat of M. Mendés-France’s Government was not un- 
expected. The Assembly’s growing hostility to him had been evi- 
dent ever since Parliament reassembled early in November and 
the Government had, in fact, been defeated five times before the 
vote which resulted in its resignation on 5 February. 

‘The debate which preceded that vote was notable in particular 
for the personal hostility towards the Prime Minister which it 
revealed, and for the negativism of the Opposition on the North 
African problem, the issue on which the Government was defeat- 
ed. Right-wing and Radical critics emphasized the need for order 
to be restored before concessions were made, a familiar viewpoint 
apparently unaffected by the persistence of terrorist attacks in 
Morocco and ‘Tunisia during the past three years of French 
resistance to concessions, and now strengthened by the assumption, 
unsupported by evidence, that the outbreak of terrorism in Algeria 
in November was a direct consequence of the Government’s North 
Africa policy. M. Mendés-France reminded the Assembly that it 
had three times expressed confidence in that policy, that the cir- 
cumstances remained unchanged since the last vote of confidence 
on 11 December, and that he was doing no more than fulfil 
promises repeatedly made by previous Governments. ‘lhe 
Minister of the Interior, M. Mitterand, reminded Deputies that 
what he was trying to do in Algeria was to apply progressively the 
provisions of the Algerian Statute, voted in 1947, and that ‘to 
progress, it is first necessary to begin’. 

But the political atmosphere was now very different from that 
of July 1954, and 319 Deputies, including 20 Radicals (led by 
M. René Mayer, who represents the settler vote in Constantine), a 
dozen Gaullists, and the M.R.P., voted against the Government. 

It had been fairly generally assumed that one of the conse- 
quences of the constitutional reforms voted on 30 November 1954 
would be the shortening of Governmental interregna, since Prime 
Ministers designate now ask for the confidence of the Assembly in 
their Governments at the same time as they ask for its confidence 
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in their personalities and policies, and since that confidence is now 


granted by a simple majority of those voting, instead of by a mini- 
mum of 314 votes. Yet at the end of a fortnight two intending 
Prime Ministers had failed to form a Government and a third had 
he Assembly. In fact, the difh- 


+1 
culties were political and would have existed whatever the con- 


failed to obtain the confidence of 


stitutional requirements. As M. Mendés-France realized, there is 
no coherent majority in the present Assembly. When the search 
for a new Government began, the Conservative M. Pinay failed to 
win the support of either the M.R.P. or the Gaullists. ‘The former 
are now alarmed at the extent to which their resentful hostility 
towards M. Mendés-France had driven them into the arms of the 
Right; some of the latter were afraid that a coalition headed by 
M. Pinay and supported by the M.R.P. would be too ‘European’. 
M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.), who followed M. Pinay on 11 February, 
failed to persuade the Socialists to join his coalition or to allay 
Gaullist fears of M.R.P. ‘Europeanism’. He abandoned the attempt 
to form a Government in face of Radical fears that one-sided 
Radical representation in the Government would split their party. 

M. Pineau (Socialist) on 18 February managed to present a com- 
pleted Government to the Assembly, which however refused by 
312 votes to 268 to accord him its confidence. M. Pinay and 
M. Pflimlin had both tried to form a coalition based on the Right 
and the M.R.P.—that is, on the groups that had opposed M. 
Mendés-France. M. Pineau’s coalition was based on those that 
had supported him (excluding the Gaullists). 

After three failures, the task of the fourth candidate, M. Edgar 
Faure (Radical), could not be easy. Nor will the difficulties end 
with the formation of a Government. The 1955 Budget is still not 
voted: ratification of the Paris agreements is still not complete, and 
it is not easy to forecast what the Assembly’s reaction would be if 
the Senate were either to reject them or to introduce amend- 
ments, say, to delay application. This is both an electoral and a 
pre-electoral year. Cantonal elections are due in April, Senatorial 
elections (for a half of the Senators) a month or so later, and a 
General Election takes place next year. Finally, since M. Mendés- 
France was defeated by the ‘constitutional majority’, the next 
Prime Minister, if defeated in similar circumstances, can dissolve 
Parliament. Whether that fact will help to strengthen the new Prime 
Minister’s hand is a question that more than one ex- or future Prime 
Minister may now be asking himself. 





Malenkov’s Resignation: 
The Abandonment of the New Course 


MALENKOV’s resignation brought into the open a theoretical con- 
flict concerning the validity of the ‘new course’ introduced in 1953, 
which now appears to have been latent in the very conception of a 
departure from strict Marxist economic orthodoxy as interpreted 
by Stalin.? 

The first important indication that the new course was on its 
way out was given in an article by D. Shepilov, the editor of 
Pravda, published in that paper on 24 January 1955—on the eve 
of the decisive session of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Under the significant heading “The General 
Line of the Party and Vulgarisers of Marxism’ this article attacked 
‘the authors of the idea that the country entered a new stage of 
economic development in 1953, the essence of which allegedly lies 
in a fundamental change in the economic policy of the Party. It 
was argued that whereas previously the Party had concentrated 
on the development of heavy? industry, today the emphasis had 
been transferred to the development of light? industry. Attempting 
to present their inventions as demands of the basic economic law 
of socialism, some economists propose either that heavy and light 
industry be developed at an equal rate . . . or that priority be 
attached to the development of light industry as compared with 
heavy industry. . . Such assertions are a crude distortion of 
Marxist-Leninist economic theory and of the Communist Party’s 
decisions regarding the country’s industrialization. . . . Stalin 
pointed out repeatedly that faced by capitalist encirclement we 
cannot slow down the rate of expansion of heavy industry, which 
is the foundation of our economy. . . . The forces of imperialist 
reaction, which are hatching plans for a new world war, are armed 
to the teeth and are continuing to arm. Under these circumstances 
a determined struggle for peace and the strengthening of the 
might and defence potential of the U.S.S.R. is the Soviet people’s 
foremost patriotic duty. A struggle for the purity of Marxist- 


1 For example, Hungarian critics of the new course were dismissed as 
‘pessimists’ by Szabad Nep of 11 October 1954, in an article which opposed the 
views of people ‘who really believe that Hungarian industry can only be ad- 
vanced by investments in heavy industry and that no other way can be effective’. 
See also ‘The ‘‘New Line”’ in Hungary’, in The World Today, January 1955. 

* Pravda’s italics. 
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Leninist theory is most important for the successful solution of 
our tasks and any revision of the basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist 
economic science can be harmful to our practical work’. 

This obviously inspired article provided guidance to the members 
of the Central Committee who on the following day heard and 
unanimously approved a sweeping condemnation of the consumer 
goods drive delivered by Khrushchev, the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. In his address! Khrushchev said: ‘Developing 
Lenin’s teachings, Stalin emphasized that it would be suicidal to 
retard the rate of development of heavy industry as this would 
undermine the whole of our industry, including light industry. . . . 
This only correct line of the all-round development of heavy in- 
dustry, laid down by the great Lenin, was steadily applied by the 
Party under the leadership of Stalin. This line is being steadily 
followed now and will be firmly followed in the future. In con- 
nection with the measures recently carried out to increase the out- 
put of consumer goods, some Comrades have allowed themselves 
to become confused on the question of the rate of development of 
heavy and light industries in our country. Relying on a wrong and 
vulgarized interpretation of the basic economic law of socialism, 
these woebegone theoreticians are trying to prove that at a certain 
stage of socialist construction the development ot heavy industry 
ceases to be the primary task and that light industry can and must 
outstrip all other branches of industry. This is a profoundly er- 
roneous argument, alien to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. It is 
nothing less than a slander of the Party, a belching of Right-wing 
deviation, a belching of views hostile to Leninism which were at 
one time advocated by Rykov, Bukharin, and their like. . . . Only a 
highly developed heavy industry can supply agriculture with 
modern machinery on an ever-increasing scale. Only successes 
achieved by heavy industry can ensure the further development of 
light industries and of agriculture A struggle must be waged 
against those who believe that we can now be satisfied with the 
level achieved in the development of heavy industry and should 
concentrate our main attention on tasks connected with the ex- 
pansion of the light and food industries. It must be understood 
that the propagation of such anti-Leninist views is particularly in- 
admissible in present-day conditions, when our Party is directing 
all the efforts of the Soviet people towards the solution of the 
great tasks of the building of Communism, at a time when the 


1 Published in Pravda, 3 February 1955. 
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imperialist States are engaged in frenzied preparations for war.’ 

The news that the Central Committee had met was not released 
to the Soviet public until two days before the hastily summoned 
session of the Supreme Soviet. In this light Mikoyan’s surprising 
request ‘to be released from his post’ as Minister of ‘Trade, pub- 
lished in the Soviet press on the day of the Central Committee’s 
meeting, can well be explained by his fore-knowledge of events; 
he may well have wished to avoid further identification with 
administrative responsibility for a policy which was being aban- 
doned. 

Khrushchev’s ominous reference to Rykov and Bukharin must 
have removed any doubts which may have existed in the minds of 
his audience, for no sane Soviet citizen would dream of being 
associated with the views attributed to these two executed ‘enemies 
of the people’. It is worth recalling that in the ’twenties Bukharin 
proposed to offer encouragement to private farming and called 
for more consumer goods production. It was Stalin who claimed 
to have convinced the Party that this policy would lead to the 
overthrow of Communism by bourgeois elements, in particular 
the farmers. Though both Rykov and Bukharin recanted their 
‘rightist deviations’, the former lost his post as Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars in 1930, and though appointed 
to the subordinate position of Minister of Posts he joined Buk- 
harin in the dock during the great purge trial of March 1938. 

It must be realized that the so-called new course adopted 
throughout the Soviet bloc after Stalin’s death did not in fact mean 
an abandonment of the expansion of heavy industry in favour of an 
intensive consumer goods drive, but only attempted a re-adjust- 
ment of the ‘disproportionate emphasis’ placed on heavy industry 
in the past. An official Soviet publication defined the new policy 
in the following words: ‘Heavy industry is the foundation of the 
country’s economic independence. . . . The Soviet people deprived 
themselves of many things and the State economized on every- 
thing in order to invest bigger sums in the development of heavy 
industry. This task has now been successfully accomplished and 
the country can, in real earnest, undertake the development of 
those branches of the economy which satisfy, the consumer de- 
mands of the people.’! When he launched the new course in the 
Supreme Soviet in August 1953, Malenkov himself said: ‘Heavy 

1 Soviet News (Press Department, Soviet Embassy in London), 3 November 
1953. 
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industry is the very foundation of our economy’. He claimed that 


the successes achieved in that sector now made the expansion of 


consumer industries possible and stated that it was considered 
‘essential to increase investment for the development of light 
industry and to draw the engineering and heavy industries on a 
wider scale into consumer goods production’. Indeed, soon after- 
wards there were reports in the Soviet press that engineering 
factories were turning over part of their plant to the manufacture 
of household goods and similar articles 

‘The greater importance attached to the production of consumer 
goods in 1953 and after and the considerable propaganda put out in 
favour of this new course appear to have been prompted by the 
desire to persuade the West that Stalin’s successors were sincere in 
their protestations regarding ‘peaceful co-existence’ and anxious 
to produce butter rather than guns. This must have also pleased 
the people of the U.S.S.R. by encouraging them to believe that 
the long period of austerity was ending. In this way the post- 
Stalin regime, which in 1953 might still have been concerned about 
possible internal and external reactions to the death of Stalin, 
attempted to court a certain measure of popularity both at home 
and abroad. 

From the economic point of view the chief motive for the new 
course was the backward state of Soviet agriculture. According to 
Khrushchev’s report presented to the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party in September 1953, agricultural pro- 
duction did not satisfy ‘the demands of the toilers’, and he admitted 
that between 1940 and 1952 it had risen by only 10 per cent. Cer- 
tain concessions by the State to the peasantry, consisting mainly of 
higher prices for agricultural produce and reductions in agricultur- 
al taxes, formed part of the new course. These purely pecuniary 
concessions were worthless unless the State could provide more 
consumer goods to give the peasants in exchange for their in- 
creased earnings. Failure to meet this increased demand probably 
destroyed much of the efficacy of the material incentives offered 
to the peasantry. 

Although the new course has now been dropped, it brought 
definite advantages to Communism by giving it valuable breathing 
space which it needed to cope with the fluid situation caused by 
Stalin’s death. On the international plane it made its priceless con- 
tribution by leading many people in the West to believe that 
Stalinist intransigence had been removed and that the prospects 
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of peaceful co-existence had been improved. ‘The Communist 
initiative exerted towards the conclusion of the Korean and Indo- 
Chinese armistices, which on balance brought more benefits to the 
East than to the West, was considered by many to be definite proof 
of the peaceful intentions of the U.S.S.R. The resulting re- 
appraisal of Soviet intentions by over-optimistic sections of 
Western opinion greatly contributed to the demise of the E.D.C. 
and to the long delay in West German rearmament. It cannot be 
denied that this represented an undoubted diplomatic victory for 
the Soviet bloc, and in this respect the new course has been of some 
use. However, the insistence of the West that talks with the 
U.S.S.R. can be held only after the ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments appears to have convinced the present Soviet leaders that, 
despite their initial successes in the diplomatic field, the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. are not prepared to abandon their intention of re- 
dressing the balance of power in Europe. The present international 
situation may well have been one of the contributory causes which 
led to the jettisoning of the new course. 

3y now it has become obvious that any notions which may 
have been entertained after Stalin’s death concerning the ability of 
the Soviet masses to exert pressure on policy were groundless. 
The authors of the present policy are in a position to reimpose the 
heavy burden of industrial expansion on the people, knowing that 
in view of the international situation they enjoy the support of 
the military for any measures designed to increase the country’s 
armed strength. In this connection it is significant that this year’s 
Budget as presented to the Supreme Soviet by Zverev, the Finance 
Minister, on 3 February 1955 provides for a defence expenditure 
of 112,100 million roubles, an increase of 12 per cent compared 
with 1954. In explaining this step Zverev said: ‘No changes have 
taken place in the international situation that would justify a 
relaxation of our attention to questions connected with the 
strengthening of our defence potential. In these circumstances we 
are bound to continue to show due concern for the strengthening 
of the fighting power and constant preparedness of our armed 
forces.’? 


' It should be borne in mind that there may be a considerable amount of 
defence expenditure concealed under the other headings of the Budget, and this 
may have been the case to an even greater extent in the past. The present an- 
nounced increase may be designed to impress the Soviet people with the 
gravity of the situation as seen by the Government and with the need for more 
hard work. 

* Pravda, 4 February 1955. 
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Despite certain successes in the production of consumer goods, 
which were spectacular only in exceeding the targets in the manu- 
facture of luxury items such as refrigerators and television sets, the 
promised abundance has not materialized. According to the 1954 
Plan Implementation Report issued by the Central Statistical 
Administration, much of the consumer goods production was ‘still 
of an unsatisfactory quality’. This disappointing performance on 
the part of light industry prevented the Government from making 
good its pledges to the people and deprived it of the opportunity 
to provide a real incentive and thus arouse the interest of the 
peasants in earning more money. Agriculture continued to lag 
behind. 

By March 1954 it had become obvious that drastic measures 
were again needed to put Soviet farming on its feet. It was then 
that Khrushchev told the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party that ‘the existing level of grain production does not 
cover all the needs of the national economy’. He introduced a 
drive for the reclamation of 13 million hectares (32 million acres) 
of ‘wasteland and virgin soil’ in the Soviet East, and in so doing 
automatically raised the demands to be made on heavy industry 
for such items as agricultural machinery, bulldozers, building 
materials, fuel, electrical equipment, and power. 

‘This completed the vicious circle in which the Soviet economy 


found itself. The production of consumer goods could not be 


raised unless a percentage of heavy industrial plant were trans- 
ferred to light industry and agriculture fulfilled its increased task. 
At the same time, agriculture would not produce more without 
receiving more consumer goods in exchange for farm products, 
and the land reclamation programme could not proceed without 
large allocations of capital goods, the production of which appears 
to have over-extended the existing heavy industrial potential, 
already reduced by a moderate switch over to light industrial pro- 
duction. In addition, yet further demands will be made on heavy 
industry in view of this year’s increased defence expenditure as 
announced in the Budget. It must also be realized that the U.S.S.R. 
has certain definite obligations concerning the supply of capital 
goods to China and, to a lesser degree, to some of the People’s 
Democracies. While the latter are unlikely to insist on a strict ad- 
herence to trade agreements concluded with the U.S.S.R., there is 
little doubt that Chinese objections to possible delays or curtail- 
ments of deliveries could not be ignored in Moscow. 
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Under these circumstances the Soviet planners had no choice 
but to abandon the new course and to concentrate once again on 
the acceleration of heavy industrial expansion. This is illustrated 
by the following comparative totals of expenditure from budgetary 
appropriations and from the private funds of enterprises and 
economic organizations as given in two successive Budgets. 

(tn million roubles) 
1954" 19557 
On heavy industry 133,214 163,604 
On light industry 36,570 27,935 
On agriculture 74,405 65,191 

The reduction in agricultural expenditure may be due to a 
decision to concentrate on the production of agricultural machines 
and to invest in industrial plant for that purpose before spending 
more money on farming itself. 

Agriculture is indubitably the weakest part of the Soviet 
economy and despite various remedies tried since the ’twenties this 
fundamental problem still defies solution. In his speech to the 
Central Committee on 25 January 1955 Khrushchev paid par- 
ticular attention to the shortcomings of fodder production and the 
resulting low standard of animal husbandry, ‘the grain require- 
ment of which had been hardly taken into account in the past’. 

“The level of animal production has obviously proved insufficient,’ 
he said, and ‘despite the serious warnings issued by the Central 
Committee, the numbers of livestock and its productivity have 
declined in a number of Republics and regions’. Bureaucratic 
inefficiency must have played its part; the authorities in the 
Georgian S.S.R. and the Azerbaijan $.S.R., among others, had 
failed to devote proper care to livestock production, and the 
‘irresponsible attitude’ of the heads of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
State Farms had endangered fodder supplies for the sovkhozes. 
Population figures given by Khrushchev showed why this state of 
affairs could not be allowed to continue: the annual rate of in- 
crease in the population of the U.S.S.R. was 3 million and 
urbanization was proceeding apace—during the last five years 
the population of the towns had grown by 17 million. ‘We also 
need strong State reserves of grain which need to be increased 
every year. The country cannot do without them. This is clear to 
everyone and requires no explanation,’ he said. 

When it was decided to abandon the new course it was prob- 


1 As given in the Soviet Finance Law of 1954. 
2 As given in the Soviet Finance Law for 1955. 
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ably found useful to produce a scapegoat to explain why the lavish 
promises made in 1953 and 1954 had not been fulfilled. In view of 
the importance previously attached to the new course, this reversal 
of policy required the sacrifice of one of the leading representatives 
of Soviet power. As long as Stalin was alive the myth of his 
personal infallibility had sufficed to cover the frequent tactical 
changes of the Party line, but something else would have to serve 
the purpose now. Since the elimination of Beria only Khrushchev 
or Malenkov were available as scapegoats, since Molotov’s pre- 
occupation with foreign affairs and Bulganin’s responsibility for 
defence made them ineligible. Regardless of the clash of personali- 
ties, the assessment of which must be left to speculation in view of 
the almost total absence of reliable evidence, it was most unlikely 
that under present circumstances the Party should have been 
implicated in an admission of comparative failure in the person of 
its First Secretary. Although Malenkov’s letter of resignation 
speaks of his responsibility for the backward state of farming, it 
was in fact Khrushchev who had been prominently associated with 
agricultural policy. However, even assuming that Malenkov had 
wanted to force Khrushchev to admit his responsibility, the latter’s 
post as First Secretary ot the Central Committee, giving him con- 
trol of the Party machinery, made his position extremely strong as 
long as the armed forces were not prepared to oppose him. There 
were no comparable reserves of power at Malenkov’s disposal. 

It is true that Malenkov’s early identification with the consumer 
goods drive made him the obvious choice, but it is also correct to 
say that until last January Khrushchev had been equally enthusi- 
astic about it. In an election speech delivered in Moscow about a 
year ago he said: ‘Now that a powerful industry has been set up 
the Party and Government, without relaxing their attention from 
the further development of heavy industry, have the possibility 
of developing at an increased rate the light and food industries.’ 
Within a day or two Malenkov told his constituents in the Lenin- 
gradsky district of Moscow substantially the same: ‘Our country 
now possesses a powerful heavy industry which in future will in- 
creasingly develop as the basis ensuring the uninterrupted growth 
of the whole national economy. But today, profiting by the results 
of industrialization, the Party has set the task of ensuring in two 
or three years a sharp rise in the production of consumer goods.’ 


It would therefore be an over-simplification to set up Malenkov as 


the champion of light industry against Khrushchev, the alleged 
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protagonist of heavy industry. ‘The fact that it was Malenkov who 
had to go, and that even in his letter of resignation he paid tribute 
to the Party’s wisdom, again illustrates the true relationship be- 
tween the Party and the Government in the U.S.5.R. 

‘The end of the new course must be viewed with the greatest 
misgivings by the Soviet people, despite all the efforts of Soviet 
propaganda to make it appear that it had been welcomed through- 
out the country. Many years ago Maxim Gorky said that in the 
past the people of the U.S.S.R. walked about in poor boots be- 
cause first of all the country needed good machines, and they wore 
ugly jackets because the country had to be clothed in concrete 
and steel first. It seems that little has changed. 

The inevitable effect on the satellite countries of the recent 
policy changes in Moscow can best be gauged by the following 
statement contained in an article published in Pravda (5 January 
1955): ‘Under present conditions, when there exists a mighty 
camp of democracy and socialism, the planning of the national 
economy demands the co-ordination of the economic plans of the 
U.S.S.R. with those of the People’s Democracies.’ ‘There is little 
doubt that the policy of rapid industrialization will be reintroduced 
throughout Eastern Europe. 


J. F. A. W. 


Indian Statesmanship and Communist 


Opportunism 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE COLOMBO POWERS 
In the latter half of 1954 there was a lull in the seemingly endless 
warfare of Asia. It marked the beginning of a new and momentous 
diplomatic struggle, and Delhi was its focal point. It is a struggle 
fought in the modern manner with all the armament of press and 
radio. Amid the ceaseless barrage of speeches and broadcasts from 
all sides, it is often impossible to draw an exact map of the front 
line, or to detect when the antagonists have evacuated one position 
in this wordy battle and taken up another. Clearly one crisis will 
follow’ another. At the moment of writing the delicate balance of 
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forces in the Formosa Strait has put Mr Nehru in a position of 
power and responsibility greater than ever before, but, whatever 
the outcome of the Formosan crisis, there are certain ‘features of 
the landscape’ which are likely to remain unchanged for many 
years. Ever since the Japanese took Port Arthur from the Russians, 
the sentiment expressed in the slogan ‘Asia for the Asians’ has been 


growing in strength. ‘This slogan was heard again in April 1954 
when the Premiers of five newly independent Asian States— 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia—met in Colombo. 
At that time two Asian Communist States, China and North 
Vietnam, were, with typical opportunism, consolidating their 
military gains in Indo-China at the conference table in Geneva. At 


that critical hour it was the West, and not the Communist Powers, 
which took the initiative in consulting the Colombo Powers. The 
result was that India was charged with the supervision of the Indo- 
China armistice. At the same time the Colombo Powers were not 
afraid to state in the course of the communiqué issued after their 
conference: “The Premiers discussed Communism in its national 
and international aspects. They affirmed their faith in democracy, 
and their determination to resist interference in the affairs of their 
countries by external Communist, anti-Communist, or other 
agencies.’ The courage and independence of spirit of this declara- 
tion cannot be fully appreciated without some knowledge of the 
extent of the interference in their affairs which most of the Colombo 
Powers have suffered at the hands of the Communists since the end 
of the second World War. 


THE RISE OF THE INDIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

The national and international aspects of Communism to which 
the Colombo communiqué referred cannot in practice be separated. 
Many countries, under the influence of Western liberal ideas, have 
supposed such a separation to be possible, but in most of the 
States where local Communist parties have been tolerated there 
has been a constant risk of economic and political subversion. 
India has suffered in this way as well as Burma and Indonesia. The 
Indian Communist Party has been controlled from Moscow with 
small regard for the realities of Indian politics or the true interests 
of the Indian people. The outward inconsistencies of its policies 
are due to a lack of honest principles, and this has bred an almost 
unintelligible opportunism. The Party’s secret objectives, how- 
ever, appear to be the weakening of India’s power and influence 
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by fomenting internal troubles, and the undermining of her friend- 
ship with Britain and the U.S.A. Numerous means are employed 
to this end, but Communist propaganda—whether it comes from 
the press and radio of Moscow or Peking, or the obscurer mouth- 
pieces of the Indian Communist Party—is, with minor exceptions 
and differences of emphasis, of one piece and one mind. Like 
Wordsworth’s cloud, ‘it moveth all together, if it move at all’. 

At the end of the second World War the Indian Communist 
Party sought to rehabilitate itself in the eyes of Indian nationalists, 
who had refused to support the war effort of the Allies. ‘The Indian 
Communists had been obliged to side with the British and 
Americans from the date of the German attack on the U.S.S.R. 
After the war they renewed their support for the Independence 
Movement, which ended in the removal of British rule in mid- 
1947, but the Communists in India and abroad refused to admit 
that Indian independence had in fact been won. ‘That autumn 
Stalin’s favourite, Zhdanov, addressing the Cominform in Warsaw, 
and in the presence of representatives from many Asiatic Com- 
munist Parties, indicated that India was still a colony, though 
American power was advancing there at the expense of the British. 
The Indian Government was, it appeared, a puppet of the British 
and Americans. The same view was expressed as late as 1950 by 
Academician Zhukov, Director of the Japan Section of the Moscow 
Institute of Oriental Studies. In a broadcast based on an article 
which he had contributed to Voprosy Ekonomiki, he spoke of 
‘semi-colonies’ like India where bourgeois leaders were betraying 
the interests of their countries. Bourgeois nationalism, Zhukov 
said, was the most powerful weapon of Anglo-American imperial- 
ism, and every form of reactionary bourgeois ideology—Gand- 
hism, Zionism, Pan-Arabism, and so forth—should be ‘pitilessly 
unmasked’ if ‘national liberation movements’ were to be encour- 
aged. 

These words read strangely today, when tributes to the memory 
of Gandhi are paid from Moscow and Peking, and the Arab 
nationalists of North Africa are warmly supported, but in the three 
years 1947-50 India, Burma, and Indonesia suffered widespread 
violence and revolt from their local Communist Parties, aided and 
encouraged from abroad. This reached such a pitch in West Bengal 
that the Communist Party was banned, and in April 1948 Moscow 
radio was talking of ‘the anti-democratic policy of Nehru, which is 
evoking the widest resentment’. In the same month Mr Nehru 

B 
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himself told the Indian Parliament that no Government worthy of 
its name could watch a section of the people conspiring to over- 


throw it by violence and do nothing about it. In February 1949 


he declared that in the previous year the Indian Communist Party 
had adopted an attitude that could only be described as one of open 
revolt against the Government, and that this had resulted in vio- 
lence, indulgence in murder, and in arson and looting, as well as 
acts of sabotage. In September 1949 the Indian Ministry of Home 
Affairs stated that from September 1948, when Indian troops 
entered Hyderabad, to July 1949 the Communists in that State 
alone had murdered in cold blood some four hundred persons. 

Although the Indian Government survived this terrorism, it 
found that Communist pressure increased in various other ways. 
The All-India Peace Council went into action to collect signatures 
for the Stockholm peace appeal (which was, in effect, an attempt 
by the World Peace Council on behalf of the Soviet and Chinese 
Governments to represent the aggression in North Korea in 1950 
as part of ‘the struggle for peace’). Six hundred thousand names 
were collected—a small proportion of the Indian electorate, which 
in 1951 numbered 174,470,000, but the list contained a surprising 
number of non-Communist names. Sympathy for Communist 
China as an Asian country too often outweighed respect for the 
decision of the United Nations Security Council on Korea, which 
Mr Nehru himself supported, though not with armed force. 

Other Communist-controlled organizations were also at work in 
India, all of them opposed to the Congress party of Mr Nehru, and 
all far more concerned with promoting anti-Western feeling than 
with the welfare of the classes they claimed to represent. ‘The 
All-India Trade Union Council, formed in 1920, fell into the 
hands of the Communists in 1948, and called for ‘a general struggle’ 
of the kind Zhdanov had advocated in Warsaw. In 1951 it sent a 
delegation to the World Federation of Trade Unions in Vienna, 
which was showing a particular interest in ‘colonial’ countries. In 
1953 it instigated riots in Calcutta over the proposed increase in 
tram fares. Among the peasants the All-India Kisan Sabha was set 
up, affiliated to a department of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and this adopted the slogan ‘Land for the Landless’ after a 
conference in Vienna in October 1953. Its long-term programme 
is agricultural collectivization on the lines followed in China and 
Eastern Europe. Among Indian youth the Communist All-India 
Students’ Federation is by far the strongest organization. With the 
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help of the virtually Communist-controlled International Union of 
Students and the World Federation of Democratic Youth it 
organized a South-East Asian Youth Conference in Calcutta in 
1948. Among Indian women, Anne Mascarene, a member of the 
Indian Parliament elected with the help of Communist votes, has 
organized the Indian National Co-ordinating Committee of 
Women, which the Cominform journal praised in March 1954. 

In the elections to the Indian House of the People, held between 
October 1951 and February 1952, the Indian Communist Party 
polled 5,892,000 votes, as compared with 11,009,000 votes for the 
Socialists and 47,839,000 votes for Mr Nehru’s Congress Party. In 
the simultaneous elections to State Assemblies the Communists 
did significantly better—6,259,000 votes against 9,958,000 for the 
Socialists and 43,470,000 for the Congress Party. In South India 
the Communists did best of all. In Hyderabad, as the leaders of the 
People’s Democratic Front, they won 42 seats in the Assembly; in 
‘Travancore-Cochin, as part of the United Front of Leftists, they 
won 32 seats; and in Madras, where the Congress Party majority, 
with 152 seats, was lowest, the Communists won 61 seats. This 
laid the foundation of their power in the new State of Andhra, 
which was created out of Madras Province in 1953. 

The Government of India was well aware of the danger of setting 
up a new ‘linguistic’ State like Andhra, which comprises the 
Telugu-speaking areas of the former Province, is rather larger in 
size than England, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and has a coast- 
line of 600 miles. Unfortunately the Government’s hand was forced 
by the death of a faithful follower of Gandhi, Potti Sriramulu, who 
undertook to fast to death if the State of Andhra were not formed. 
The Communists, who had made the case for Andhra and a 
number of other ‘linguistic’ states the main part of their own 
election programme, were able to claim much of the credit when 
the Indian Government eventually gave way and created Andhra. 
Now, this poor but potentially prosperous State may be the first 
in India to be controlled by the Communists. If it is, it will greatly 
strengthen the already powerful Communist parties in neighbour- 
ing South Indian States. 


THE GROWTH OF SINO-INDIAN ‘FRIENDSHIP’ 
While these developments at home must have caused Mr Nehru 
constant anxiety, he consistently maintained, both in his dealings 
with Moscow and Peking and in his foreign policy in general, a 
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statesmanlike blindness to the obvious foreign connections of the 
Indian Communist Party. When the Korean war broke out, he 
declared his support for the Security Council, but at the same time 
offered his good offices for the settlement of the dispute, adding 
that Communist China ought to have a seat in the United Nations. 
He received from Stalin what he called ‘a prompt and encouraging 
reply’. From this small beginning sprang the long stream of events 
which at last brought India the leading part in implementing the 
terms of the armistices in Korea and Indo-China. At the same time 
Mr Nehru’s view that Communist China should have a United 
Nations seat has been constantly repeated by most Indian news- 
papers, and voiced by many Indian politicians. When this happens, 
Peking broadcasts usually call attention to the fact. 

The wars in Korea and Indo-China were not the only conse- 
quences of the Communists’ accession to power in China which 
concerned the Indian Government. ‘Tibet, a remote and pacific 
neighbour, with whom Communist ‘co-existence’ would have 
seemed comparatively easy, was invaded, and India found herself 
with a Communist State on two thousand miles of her northern 
border. ‘The very considerable re-adjustment of Indian trading 
relations with Tibet which had then to be made took long to 
negotiate. At the end of the negotiations, which coincided with 
the end of the Indo-Chinese hostilities, Chou En-lai was invited to 
Delhi. It was on this occasion that the ‘five principles of peaceful 
co-existence’, which have since become a staple element in the 
propaganda of Communists all over the world, were enunciated. 
They may be summed up as follows: (1) mutual respect for each 
other’s territory and sovereignty; (2) non-aggression; (3) non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs; (4) equality and 
mutual benefit; and (5) peaceful co-existence. These principles are 
conveniently vague, and largely negative. Apparently they were 
not inconsistent in Communist eyes with the invasion of ‘Tibet, 
intervention in Korea and Indo-China, and the threat to over- 
run Formosa. At a banquet in his honour in Delhi on 26 June 1954, 
Chou En-lai said: “The menace to the peace of Asia comes from 
outside, but Asia today is no longer the Asia of yesterday. The age 
when outside forces could decide at will the fate of Asia has gone 
for ever. We are confident that the hope of the peace-loving nations 
and the peoples of Asia will frustrate the schemes of the war- 
mongers. I hope that China and India will co-operate ever more 
closely in the noble aim of safeguarding peace in Asia.’ 
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On the same occasion the organ of the Peking Government, the 
People’s Daily, echoed Chou En-lai’s views. After praising 
Krishna Menon’s part in the Geneva armistice agreement, this 
paper said: “The defence of peace and security in Asia is a common 
concern of the Chinese and Indian peoples and the eager desire of 
all Asian peoples. This desire can be realized, and world peace 
promoted, if there is sincere unity between Asian countries. The 
Chinese people are glad to have such a great neighbour so devoted 
to peace as India.’ Pravda’s correspondent in Delhi commented: 
“The meeting of Chou En-lai and Nehru set all Asian countries an 
example of how Asian problems can and must be solved.’ Hostile 
propaganda, he added, was incapable of poisoning relations be- 
tween India and China. 

It is not only when prominent political leaders meet that Peking 
views on Sino-Indian friendship receive publicity. Its expected 
advantages are proclaimed on numerous occasions not ostensibly 
political. In December last a delegation of over sixty Chinese 
artists, musicians, and dancers toured the principal cities of India, 
and were received with the most generous official hospitality every- 
where. Their arrival in Madras conveniently coincided with that 
of one thousand delegates to the All-India Peace Council’s ‘Con- 
gress for Peace and Asian Solidarity’. The Council’s president, 
Kitchlew, attended a reception in honour of the Chinese, and 
publicly embraced their leader. (Kitchlew, unfortunately for the 
All-India Peace Council’s pretence that it is a non-partisan body, 
was awarded a Stalin Peace Prize in 1952.) Later, as soon as the 
Formosan crisis blew up, the Council and all the other para- 
Communist organizations in India—the All-India 'T.U.C., the 
All-India Students’ Federation, and the Asian Lawyers’ confer- 
ence, which was meeting in Calcutta—vociferously supported the 
Communist Chinese view of the dispute. A ‘Quit Formosa Day’ 
was organized. The India-China Friendship Association, at a 
meeting presided over by Mrs Uma Nehru, was addressed by 
Kitchlew, and passed a resolution urging that U.S. forces should 
be withdrawn from Formosa. 


CO-EXISTENCE FROM THE INDIAN POINT OF VIEW 


The Asian regionalism to which Moscow and Peking propa- 
ganda appeals naturally has great attractions for Indian politicians 
and journalists, trained as they were in the struggle for independ- 
ence to be instinctively anti-Western in foreign affairs. Mr Nehru 
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himself, however, has taken a cool and analytical view of the un- 
wonted friendliness of the Soviet and Chinese leaders. Speaking 
on 24 April 1954, at the time of the Geneva conference, when he 
submitted his six-point proposal for an Indo-China settlement, he 
said: ‘We do not seek any special role in Asia, nor do we champion 
any narrow and sectional Asian regionalism. We only seek to keep 
for ourselves, and for the adherence of others, particularly our 
neighbours, a peace area, and a policy of non-alignment and non- 
commitment to world tensions and wars.’ Last autumn, although 
much moved by the tremendous welcome he was given in Peking, 
Mr Nehru did not advance beyond the ‘five principles’ already 
agreed on months before. There was no startling new joint state- 
ment such as his hosts must have longed for. Mr Nehru appeared 
to regard the five principles as pointing the way to the future 
establishment of friendly relations, rather than as the basis of an 
alliance already achieved. He will clearly require proof that the 
Chinese Communists intend to practise what they preach. 

Since his return from Peking, Mr Nehru has given convincing 
evidence that, for him at least, the five principles are certainly not 
merely regional in their scope, by including them in the statement 
he made jointly with Marshal Tito after their recent talks in Delhi. 
Another significant development in his policy following his visit 
to Peking can be seen in his statement that he believes Indian 
differences with Pakistan are capable of solution, and that he is 
willing to negotiate. This concerns Kashmir. He had broken off 
negotiations when Pakistan announced that she was to receive 
military aid from the U.S.A., a move which the Indian press con- 
demned long and vigorously on the ground that Pakistan might use 
the American arms against India in the Kashmir dispute. (Inci- 
dentally this Indian press campaign was strongly supported by the 
press and radio of Moscow and Peking, because it offered an 
opportunity of fomenting anti-American feeling.) Pakistan held 
on her course, and went so far as to conclude an alliance with 
Turkey. So far from this worsening Indo-Pakistani relations, Mr 
Nehru has since welcomed in Delhi the military ally of Turkey, 
Marshal Tito, and the Governor-General of Pakistan. 

Mr Nehru has also shown the strength of his position since his 
return from China by publicly attacking the Indian Communist 
Party, of whose foreign connections and sympathies he is well 
aware. Possibly he had the Andhra elections of February 1955 in 
view, but, addressing a huge meeting in Delhi on 28 November, he 
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described his impressions of China and affirmed his great respect 
for the Chinese leaders, but said he thought it silly to suggest,as the 
Indian Communists did, that India should have internal strife, as 
China had done, before rebuilding herself. The Communists in 
India, Mr Nehru declared, were carried away by posters and 
slogans. They lived in the past, and were still impressed by books 
on socialism written in Europe ninety years ago. He deprecated 
their belief that violence alone could bring about progress, and that 
in disturbances lay the only way to power. The Communists were 
always on the look-out for an opportunity to cause a strike. They 
refused to believe that India was free, but, when the Soviet Union 
began praising India’s foreign policy, the Communists found them- 
selves almost swept off their feet. Now they admitted that India’s 
foreign policy was good, though, according to them, it was still 
influenced by Britain and the U.S.A. Those who thus weakened 
Indian national unity and solidarity in the present critical juncture 
were stabbing India in the back. 

Whereas the Chinese Communists are presented by Indian 
fellow-travellers in a uniformly admirable light, some prominent 
Indians have criticized the Peking regime in no uncertain terms. 
Brajkishore Shastri, a leader of the Praja Socialist Party of India, 
who visited China in the spring of 1953 at the invitation of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions, said in an article reproduced in 
Socialist International Information (30 January 1954): ‘In no cir- 
cumstances can Chinese workers resort to strike action. Any 
demand for a reduction in working hours or an increase in wages is 
regarded as high treason in this workers’ State. In India a worker 
cannot be forced to work more than an eight-hour day. Out of 
these hours he must have at least half an hour’s recess. But in 
China a twelve-hour day is the rule, and there is of course no 
recess. . . The way I saw the Chinese labourers being driven to 
work (on the Yangtse River Valley Project) evoked in me a stronger 
emotion than a desire for emulation or pity. I was horrified. After 
all, a human being is not a beast. Even for reconstructing his 
country, he should not be used as a tool of convenience.’ 

The Hindustan Times, the organ of Mr Nehru’s Congress Party, 
published a letter in November 1954 pointing out that the 
philosophy of Communism, which was the guiding light of the 
Chinese leaders, was a negation of Buddha’s principles; under the 
impact of a vast brain-washing process going on in China, Budd- 
hist elements in Chinese culture were fast vanishing. Since 1950 
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10 million copies of Stalin’s works had been published in China, 
but nothing on Buddhism. How many Chinese leaders, the writer 
asked, coming to India for the ostensible purpose of cementing 
cultural ties, had cared to pay homage to the shrines of Buddha? 
In a few decades the younger generation in China would not know 
that the Lord Buddha had ever existed. 


THE AFRICAN-ASIAN CONFERENCE 

After the conference of the five Premiers of Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, and Pakistan at Colombo in April 1954, In- 
donesia began to make preparations for calling a larger conference 
of African and Asian Powers. Eventually at the end of the year the 
five Premiers met again at Bogor in Indonesia and decided to 
invite twenty-five other countries to meet in Bandung in April 
1955. Invitations were to be sent to Afghanistan, Cambodia, the 
Central African Federation, China, Egypt, Ethiopia, the Gold 
Coast, Persia, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, the Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Nepal, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, and the 
Yemen. The idea of this conference has been regarded with a cer- 
tain amount of scepticism in the West, and this has increased in 
view of the fervent support which the conference has received from 
Peking and from left-wing organizations in Indonesia, India, and 
North Africa. What, it is asked, can explain the Communist 
assertion that the conference will tend to ‘lessen tensions’? The list 
of countries to be invited to Bandung is almost a roll-call of present 
areas of tension. There is a serious possibility that in April still 
greater disagreements, disappointments, and misunderstandings 
may arise. For example, three of the prospective guests are 
signatories of the Manila Treaty, which sought to organize col- 
lective defence in South-East Asia, a treaty strongly denounced 
by the Communist countries which have been invited. Moreover, 
Indonesia’s claim to Dutch New Guinea, sponsored by India and 
Pakistan in the last Assembly of the United Nations, is opposed by 
Australia, a Manila Treaty Power, whose relations with Indonesia 
have so far been very friendly. France, also a Manila ‘Treaty Power, 
will be embarrassed by Pakistan’s support of the Arab nationalists. 
In short, it is only too obvious that the Bandung conference has 
been welcomed in Peking and Moscow for purely opportunist 
reasons—it ranks high on the list of potential sources of provoca- 
tion of anti-American feeling. 
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Although all the representatives of the Colombo Powers have 
stressed that the conference is intended to be exploratory and 
informative, Communist propaganda pretends that the decision to 
hold it resulted from a widespread longing in the invited countries 
for a new departure. “The peoples of Asia and Africa,’ said /zvestia 
(30 December 1954), ‘are deeply disturbed by the aggressive policy 
of the ruling circles of the U.S.A... . the Bogor decisions are a 
clear proof of the growing solidarity of the countries of Asia and 
Africa’. Earlier a Moscow observer said over the radio that Asian 
solidarity was very displeasing to the U.S.A., who felt it to be a 
serious blow to their Manila Treaty plans, and in September 
Pravda quoted Mr Nehru’s criticism of the Manila Treaty and said 
that it was ‘absolutely correct’. 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 


When Mr Nehru describes his home policy as being ‘socialistic’ 
rather than socialist, the result may be confusing—just as ‘non- 
alignment’ is—from a linguistic point of view, but there is no lack 
of clearness about his ideas. The internal condition of India— 
military weakness, combined with dire peasant poverty—obliges 
Mr Nehru to be eclectic. He would be more than human, for in- 
stance, if he refrained from calling his new industrial projects a 
‘Five-Year Plan’, and he would be no statesman if he did not strive 
for a middle way between the Communist bloc and the free world, 
because an active Indian Communist Party stands ready to make 
the most of every passing failure at home or abroad. It would 
indeed be easy to conclude that the enormous amount of time, 
money, and energy which the Communists expend on this vast 
battle of ideas is bound in the end to win over India and the lesser 
Colombo Powers; that Mr Nehru will not be able to maintain his 
detached position much longer; and that a younger generation will 
arise for whom the achievements and prestige of Moscow and 
Peking will have an irresistible attraction. There are, however, 
three elements in the Indian situation which point to an opposite 
conclusion—the possibility of a rapid technological advance, the 
growth of internationalism, and a remarkable religious renaissance. 
No more than a hint can be given here at the amazing achievements 
in land reform for which Vinayak Bhave is responsible. It has in 
the past been customary to sneer at the conservatism with which 
religion has imbued Indian agriculture. It is now possible that 
religion itself may bring about changes more profound and far- 
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reaching than the crude confiscation and collectivization of Com- 
munism. Bhoodan, or voluntary land-giving, is already a great 
force in India. 

The elimination of poverty is a religious and technical rather 
than a political problem, State action being agreed on by all parties. 
In technology moreover the free world is advancing far more 
rapidly than the Communist bloc. A second and more stupendous 
industrial revolution has already begun in the U.S.A. and Western 
Europe, and the Special Agencies of the United Nations are a 
political vehicle by which its benefits may be passed on to the 
under-developed countries of the East without offence to minds 
suspicious of a new imperialism. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization, for example, by introducing the Japanese method of 
growing rice into India has brought about such an enormous in- 
crease in crops that the fear of rice shortage bids fair to be com- 
pletely banished. ‘The Colombo Plan—by which the U.S.A. and 
the Commonwealth countries co-operate technically and financi- 
ally to help the peoples of South-East Asia to help themselves 
will also act as a solvent on old hatreds and old fears. 

Yet another form of co-operation may result from the meetings 
of the Premiers of Ceylon, Burma, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan. 
Before last year they had experienced no parallel exchange at first 
hand of information, facts, and news about their various coun- 
tries. The mere act of travelling and seeing for themselves will un- 
doubtedly have a profound effect on men of such intelligence and 
sensibility. New prospects have opened for them all, and by meet- 
ing they have gained a new prestige in the eyes of their country- 
men. In the nineteenth century it was the custom to judge newly 
independent nations by their prowess on the field of battle; in the 
twentieth century it is surely a great gain to find five nations which, 
even in the first flush of their youth, not only have no great military 
ambitions, but are actually co-operating for peaceful ends. They 
may be slow to agree with the West about the military danger of 
Communism. Their hatred of imperialism is too recent and their 
fear of poverty too imminent for them to consider seriously the 
danger of military conquest. They seek a world rather different 
from the Communist utopia, which is a unity without diversity. 
With Mr Nehru at their head, the Colombo Powers seek a world 
where men may cultivate their ancestral fields in peace and pros- 
perity, and freely worship their ancestral gods. 


S. D. U. 





Economic Implications of German 
Rearmament 


THE signature of the London and Paris agreements! has caused 
much speculation in the Federal Republic concerning the effect of 
rearmament on the German economy. Not unnaturally, the Ger- 
mans are anxious that rearmament should not impair their rising 
living standard or prejudice their chances further to expand export 
markets. There is also a widespread desire that rearmament should 
not lead to anything resembling the regimentation experienced 
under the Nazi regime and that State interference in the economy 
should be kept to the absolute minimum. Professor Erhard, the 
Federal Minister of Economics, has repeatedly expressed the firm 
conviction that these objectives are reconcilable with any defence 
effort which may be expected of the Federal Republic, and that 
German productive capacity is capable of expanding sufficiently 
to provide for defence without fear of inflation or injury to the 
country’s standard of living, her trading position, or her balance of 
payments. Professor Erhard expressed serious concern on one 
score only, the need to guard against a labour shortage. 
However, there are many Germans who do not share the 
Economic Minister’s extreme optimism. The interpretation of 
Professor Erhard’s emphatic statements must indeed be qualified 
by the consideration that they were made with an eye to counter- 
ing ‘exaggerated forebodings’ and to forestalling the possibility of 
a panic psychology taking hold on the domestic market. This may 
partly explain the change of tone noticeable when comparing his 
much publicized article in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung of 
25 October 1954 with his statements early in January 1955.? In 
the latter Professor Erhard declared that a German defence con- 
tribution in 1955 of DM.9,000 million, or 6 per cent of the 
national income, would be the minimum which might be reason- 
ably expected of the country.* He added that an extra DM.2~—3,000 
million might be demanded of the Germans should a changed 
world situation prompt all Western Powers to increase their 
present defence effort, but that such an increase would hardly 
1Cmd. 9289 and 9304. 
® Stiddeutsche Zeitung and Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 8 January 1955. 
* In 1953 the proportion in Great Britain was 11 per cent, in France 12 per cent, 


in the Netherlands 8 per cent, in Belgium 7 per cent, and in Italy 6 per cent 
(New York Herald Tribune, 19 April 1954). 
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cause a serious disruption of the German economy. Herr Schiffer, 
the Federal Minister of Finance, has aiways insisted that a defence 
outlay of DM.g,000 million is all that can at present be afforded. 
Generally speaking, the economic achievements of recent years 
have produced a mood of confidence in Germany. While recogniz- 
ing the special problems raised by rearmament, few doubt the 
country’s ability to overcome them. Nevertheless, it is not yet 
clear how fast and in what way rearmament will proceed, and the 
chief worry of Germans seems to be that it may cost far more than 
the Federal Government is so far prepared to acknowledge. 

‘The present mood of optimism and confidence is well founded. 
Post-war recovery and economic expansion, first touched off by 
the currency reform in 1948, started later in Germany than in 
other European countries and from a very much lower level. The 
rate of progress has nevertheless been such that Western Germany 
is now rapidly catching up with the advance over the pre-war level 
of other industrial countries in Western Europe. It is true that 
agricultural production increased slowly—in 1954 it was only some 
10 per cent above the average for the years 1933-8; but industrial 
production was by mid-1954! 36 per cent higher than that of 1938, 
and during the same period the volume of exports had increased 
by 67 per cent, the same proportion as in Great Britain. But per 
capita industrial production as well as per capita exports have risen 
less than in other countries—a result of the sharp population in- 
crease after the war. By September 1954 the total population of 
Western Germany reached 49,652,000, compared with 39,338,000 
in May 1939. The influx of nearly 10-9 million expellees and 
refugees since the second World War caused difficult problems, 
but it has also increased productive capacity.2 More than 34 
million additional workers are at present employed in Western 
Germany compared with the pre-war figure, and their absorption 
into the economy has been described as ‘the most remarkable 
economic achievement of the Federal Republic.’* 

Other characteristics of Germany’s economic recovery have been 
a high rate of investment, a notable stability in prices, large export 
surpluses, and the growing strength of the country’s currency. In 
the absence of a functioning capital market, economic reconstruc- 
tion was financed largely by the re-investment of profits and 


* Annual rate based on first six months. 

® See below, p. 128. 

*O.E.E.C., Economic Conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany. Paris, 
December 1954, p. 17. 
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depreciation and by public investment. Gross capital expenditure 
from the currency reform to the end of 1952 amounted to no less 
than DM.go,400 million (about 20 per cent of the gross national 
product) of which over 64 per cent was provided by ‘self-financing’ 
and over 17 per cent by the Government, the remainder by savings 
and E.R.P. payments. Investment has continued at a considerably 
higher rate than in Great Britain and in 1954 gross fixed capital 
formation was estimated to have reached DM.31,000 million, or 
at least 21 per cent of the gross national product. The relative 
stability of prices is illustrated by the consumer price indices pub- 
lished in the O.E.E.C. Statistical Bulletins: compared with 1950 
(the base year) consumer prices in Germany were only 8 per cent 
higher in 1953, as against a 29 per cent increase in France, 23 per 
cent in Great Britain, 17 per cent in Italy, and 10 per cent in 
Belgium. In 1954 the cost of living rose somewhat but the general 
level of prices remained slightly below that of 1953. 

The trading position of Western Germany has been rapidly 
improving since 1949. From 1950 to 1953 the value of total visible 
exports had increased by about 120 per cent; that of imports by 
only 40 per cent. A surplus of exports has been recorded continu- 
ously since 1952. The export surplus accrues chiefly in the trade 
with Western European countries, which take over half of Ger- 
many’s exports. Consequently the country has for the past two 
years been an extreme creditor nation in the European Payments 
Union despite a 92 per cent liberalization of trade. Germany’s 
trade balance with the dollar area has remained adverse, but the 
trade deficit has fallen sharply since the end of 1951, the payments 
balance on current account is now favourable, and it proved pos- 
sible in February and again in November 1954 to liberalize dollar 
imports. Exchange restrictions in Western Germany have by now 
been largely removed and a start has been made in debt repay- 
ments. In spite of this the gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Bank deutscher Lander continued to grow and reached the 
record figure of DM.10,613 million ($2,527 million) at the end of 
November 1954, that is, about 54 times the value of Germany’s 
total imports in that month.’ The large payments surplus accumu- 
lated by Germany has not had any appreciable inflationary effect, 
partly because taxation absorbed much of the surplus, but also 
because Budget surpluses reflected unspent occupation costs.” 

1 Monthly Report of the Bank deutscher Lander, December 1954. 


2 See below, p. 122. 
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The standard of living of the working population has certainly 
been rising but, although exact comparison is impossible, it is 
generally agreed that living standards are still considerably below 
those enjoyed in Great Britain. According to official German 
statistics the real value of hourly earnings was by August 1954 some 
23 per cent higher than in 1938. Moreover, longer hours were 
worked in many industries and employment had greatly expanded. 
The disposable income of the wage and salary earners together 
with that of recipients of pensions and social benefits (‘income of 
the masses’) increased from DM.45,340 million in 1950 to 
DM.67,360 million in 1953.1 Even so, private consumption still 
represents only about 57 per cent of the gross national product. 
The living conditions of the least favoured income groups such as 
war victims, unemployed refugees, and pensioners are in urgent 
need of improvement, and some relevant legislation is being 
introduced or promised by the Government. 


THE GERMAN DEFENCE CONTRIBUTION 

There are good prospects for growing prosperity in Germany, 
but in what way they will be affected by rearmament must remain 
doubtful as long as important features of the proposed remilitariza- 
tion are still unknown. A few factors are already established, pro- 
vided that the Paris agreements are ratified. Under the agree- 
ments Germany is expected to raise and maintain twelve divisions, 
a tactical air force of about 1,350 aircraft, and a small naval force 
comprising light coastal defence and escort vessels. Further 
details as laid down in a special agreement annexed to the E.D.C. 
Treaty and adopted under the Paris agreements have never been 
published. It is, however, understood that the total number of 
men required for the German forces will be 500,000, of whom 
400,000 will be in the army, 80,000 in the air force, and 20,000 in 
the navy. It is also being assumed that the German divisions will 
be highly mechanized, that the forces will be based on eighteen 
months’ conscription, and that the regulars will number only about 
150,000 men. 

Some vital questions, however, are still undecided: how quickly 
the German forces will have to be raised, how much of their equip- 
ment is to be produced by the Germans themselves, the form of 


1 Monthly Report of the Bank deutscher Lander, November 1954, pp. 31-3- 
* Documents agreed on by the Conference of Mimsters held in Paris 20-23 October 
1954. Cmd. 9304, p. 37, footnote (5). 
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Western European Union co-operation in arms production, and 
how much of the cost of imported armaments is likely to be 
borne by the United States. Under the London and Paris agree- 
ments Germany has agreed not to produce atomic, chemical, and 
biological weapons, and (for the time being at least) long-range 
missiles, guided missiles, influence mines, warships,’ and strategic 
bomber aircraft. 

Figures varying from DM.40,000 million to DM.100,000 
million have been quoted as the cost of building up the new 
German fighting forces. Some at least of the highest estimates 
include the cost of a home guard (DM.30,000 million) and of civil 
defence (DM.10,000 million). Herr Blank’s ‘shadow defence 
ministry’ was reported? to have estimated the cost of equipping 
the German army at a minimum of DM.65,000 million spread 
over three years. Another estimate published in the German press. 
at about the same time caused speculation as to its source (believed 
to be the United States Headquarters in Heidelberg). It stated 
that German rearmament would cost a total of DM.81,300 million 
during the first three years, of which Germans would be expected 
to raise some DM.48,000 million (i.e. the equivalent of DM.15,goo 
million annually).* Herr Blank and other German Government 
spokesmen have said that they regard any estimate which looks 
beyond the year 1955-6 as unrealistic and that the total defence 
budget for that financial year (DM.g9,266 million) would not be 
exceeded. 

This attitude is no doubt largely prompted by the desire to avoid 
speculation at a time when insufficient data are available for making 
an accurate forecast. Much will depend on the amount of United 
States aid and whether the direct shipments of arms and American- 
financed off-shore procurements from Great Britain and other 
N.A.T.O. countries take the form of credits or outright grants. 
Similarly, agreement is yet to be reached with the N.A.T.O. 
Powers on Germany’s capacity to contribute to defence, an issue 
which had defied final solution at the time when the E.D.C. treaty 
was being negotiated. In 1952 and again in 1953 and 1954 interim 
solutions were adopted* laying down monthly German contribu- 


. with the exception of smaller ships for defence purposes’ (i/id). 
The Observer, 12 December 1954. 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 19 December 1954. 
The Bonn Finance Convention of 26 May 1952 (Cmd. 8571) fixed an aver- 
age monthly net contribution totalling DM.850 million if E.D.C. came into 
force by mid-1953; two subsequent financial agreements between the occupying 
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tions in the event of E.D.C. coming into force, but no final com- 
mitment was made for the future annual German defence outlay. 
It seems worth recalling that the monthly net contribution of 
DM.g50 million which would have been paid by Germany had 
Ek.D.C. come into force before 1 January 1955 would have been 
equivalent to an annual rate of DM.11,400 million, a smaller 
amount than had been assessed by N.A.T.O. two years ago as 
being within German means. 

There is thus some justification for the prevalent feeling of un- 
certainty about the extent of German financial defence commit- 
ments once rearmament gets seriously under way. For the time 
being, the German defence budget for 1955-6, under which 
DM.9,000 million has been allotted for direct defence expenditure, 
is intended to meet occupation costs at the monthly rate of 
DM.600 million until the entry into force of the arrangements for 
the defence contribution of Germany as member of the Western 
European Union and N.A.T.O.; during the following twelve 
months a total of DM.3,200 million (at a sliding scale) is earmarked 
as the agreed contribution for the maintenance of foreign troops 
stationed in Germany; the residue (about DM.6,000 million) 
would be available to meet the initial costs of building up Ger- 
many’s own forces. ‘These provisions will apply only if the Paris 
agreements are ratified and if the arrangements for a German 
defence contribution come into force by 30 June 1955. 

In 1954 the German gross national product increased by about 
DM.11~-12,000 million, or 8 per cent as compared with 1953, 
reaching a total of some DM.145,000 million. Assuming that the 
economy continues to expand at a reasonable rate, the 1955-6 
defence budget of DM.9,000 million should not create any prob- 
lems, particularly since Germany has for several years past been 
raising annually about two-thirds of this sum for occupation costs. 
Since April 1952 the agreed German contribution to the mainten- 
ance of the occupying troops amounted to DM.600 million monthly, 
but the rate of spending has in fact been slower and a back-log of 
unused funds is at the disposal of the occupying Powers which by 
the end of September 1954 amounted to DM.3,340 million. This 
item has swollen the German Treasury’s cash reserves, which 
have been accumulating despite budgeted deficits. But there are 
other reasons for the unexpected Budget surpluses. Federal 


Powers and the Federal Republic (in April 1953 and July 1954) fixed the con- 
tribution at DM.9s50 million covering the period to 1 January 1955. 
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Budget estimates have already, during the past three years, been 
providing for defence expenditure of over DM.9,000 million in 
case E.D.C. were to come into force; tax revenue has tended to 
exceed estimates thanks to the high level of economic activity. 
Herr Schaffer, the Finance Minister, granted some tax concessions 
in the spring of 1953, followed by a more far-reaching tax reform 
effective from 1 January 1955, under which income tax rates were 
cut on the average by 12 per cent and corporation tax reliefs were 
granted. Even so, ‘ordinary’ revenue in 1955-6 is expected to 
exceed estimates for the current year, and any short-fall that may 
arise from rearmament is provided for by the planned issue of a 
Government loan amounting to some DM.1,500 million. 


INFLATIONARY BOOM OR SUSTAINED ECONOMIC EXPANSION? 

Provided inflation can be avoided, the burden of rearmament 
may turn into a boon by helping to sustain economic expansion and 
broadening the economic base of the country. Government spokes- 
men have insisted that deficit financing of rearmament will not 
arise, but they are apprehensive about the inflationary effect of 
speculation and the industrialists’ exaggerated expectations of an 
armaments boom. ‘The latter are themselves showing concern 
about the cost of rearmament in terms of manpower and productive 
capacity which could, indeed, start off an inflationary spiral. 

It so happens that the anticipation of rearmament has coincided 
with an upswing in economic activity which began in the summer 
of 1954. As a result labour became scarce in certain skilled trades, 
delivery dates lengthened, and prices rose for some producer goods 
such as timber. These symptoms, however, were often only 
regional and were confined to certain industries. In fact the 
economic expansion in 1954 occurred mainly in building and 
capital and producer goods; the output of consumer goods,! on 
the other hand, increased only slightly, with the exception of dur- 
able consumer goods (such as refrigerators, furniture, and motor 
cars).* Growing export markets have contributed to the partial 
boom conditions, but there were also temporary factors such as the 
announced expiry of the Investment Assistance Law; the antici- 
pation of rearmament too was beginning to influence the market. 


1 According to the index classification of the Federal Statistical Office under 
which durable consumer goods are often included with capital goods 

* During the twelve months ending in November 1954 total industrial pro- 
duction increased by 12°5 per cent, but the index for the output of consumer 
goods shows an increase of only some 2 per cent. 


C 
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Despite the recent localized shortages and the need to complete 
industrial rehabilitation, unused productive capacity still exists, 
particularly in the consumer goods industries, but also, for instance, 
in the steel industry: crude steel production rose during 1954 by 
13 per cent, to 17°4 million metric tons, but the annual rate of 
production in the fourth quarter of the year reached 19-2 million 
tons. Yet there seems to be little eagerness among German in- 
dustrialists to switch to armaments production. Anxious not to dis- 
rupt the present export drive, many would apparently prefer that 
armaments should, as far as possible, be imported. Increased im- 
ports are indeed not only possible but desirable, since Germany’s 


chronic export surplus has meant that she became an involuntary 


creditor country. Since September 1954 imports have increased 
faster than exports, but the country’s capacity to pay for a greater 
volume of imports is still considerable, provided world prices of 
imported commodities remain fairly stable. 

Although productive capacity has already been greatly expanded 
and unused reserves exist in some sectors of industry, the need for 
large-scale investment persists. Capital is needed, particularly for 
the completion of the housing programme, the improvement of 
transport facilities, and the rationalization and mechanization of 
production processes. Moreover the disposable income of con- 
sumers is rising, both through wage increases and recent tax 
concessions, and this may lead to excessive pressure on the demand 
for consumer goods. But so far the signs have been encouraging. 
Voluntary saving is rising and the capital market has shown signs 
of recovery. 


MANPOWER RESOURCES 

The most serious problem expected to arise from rearmament is 
a shortage of manpower rather than a lack of productive capacity. 
During the second half of 1954 unemployment sank to the lowest 
level for many years, a fifty-hour week was worked by men, and 
short-time working was largely confined to the textile and clothing 
industries. Shortages were reported of miners, electricians, en- 
gineers, technicians, and of skilled workers in some industries, 
including iron and steel, and building. The diversion of 500,000 
young men into the armed forces, it is argued, will constitute a 
serious strain, all the more since the troops will need trained 


1. In 1954 the value of both imports and exports was about one-fifth larger than 
in 1953 and the volume of foreign trade increased by one quarter. 
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technicians and an unknown number of civilian workers will 
also be required for the production of military supplies and con- 
struction works. Professor Erhard, believing in future rapid 
economic expansion and calculating that an increase in the national 
product of 1 per cent requires 100,000 extra workers, has entered 
into negotiations with the Italian Government to explore possi- 
bilities of relieving the labour shortage he anticipates. It is argued 
that the ‘import’ of Italian labour would release German workers 
for training in skilled trades and that it would incidentally relieve 
Italy’s chronic payments deficit with Western Germany. Strong 
opposition to the employment of foreign labour has, however, 
come not only from the S.P.D. and the trade unions (who fear that 
it will affect wages), but also from other quarters including Dr 
Adenauer’s own Coalition. Professor Erhard himself concedes that 
German labour reserves will have to be absorbed first and that the 
issue is not likely to arise for a year or two. Meanwhile the offer of 
Italian agricultural workers for seasonal employment in 1955 was 
turned down by the German Government in December 1954, but 
in January a German-Italian commission was set up to study the 
conditions and possibilities for the future. 

It may at first seem incongruous that the prospective demands of 
rearmament on Germany’s labour force should arouse anxiety 
when the average monthly figure of registered unemployed in 1954 
still exceeded 1-2 million (as compared with some 318,000 in the 
United Kingdom). An important reason for this high average is the 
fact that Germany has particularly large seasonal variations in 
employment. Thus the peak of unemployment in 1954 was reached 
in February with just over 2 million out of work and the lowest 
unemployment figure was recorded at the end of October with 
820,900, while by the end of December unemployment had once 
more risen to about 1,287,000, i.e. 237,000 below the December 
figure in 1953. The seasonal fluctuations in employment in the 
building industry have been having a particularly pronounced 
effect on the labour market because of the post-war building boom. 
The seasonal rise in unemployment in the late autumn was, for 
instance, delayed this year because a special effort was being 
made to complete building projects before the onset of winter 
frost. It is precisely in building that shortages of skilled labour have 
been perhaps most persistently apparent, and it is on the building 
industry that rearmament will initially make the greatest demands 
while, despite remarkable past achievements, the housing short- 
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age has not yet been overcome. The industry itself appears con- 
fident that it can deal with military orders without sacrifice to 
civilian building provided all-the-year-round building is adopted; 
but this would increase costs by about 5 per cent.? 

At the end of October, the seasonal low point for 1954, there 
were still five times as many registered unemployed as open 
vacancies, but a large proportion of the unemployment was 
structural. Of the 820,g00 unemployed, 454,700 were men, but of 
these no less than 327,650 were living in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lower Saxony, and Bavaria, the three Lander bordering on 
Eastern Germany where economic ties with the neighbouring 
territory have been disrupted, while many expellees and refugees 
settled there for lack of accommodation in the vicinity of industrial 
centres. Similarly a labour reserve exists in Western Berlin, where 


nearly 170,000 (70,700 men) were out of work in October; these 
are in addition to the total for the Federal Republic. At the same 
time there is a disproportionate number of unemployed in some 


occupations, such as clerical, administrative, and transport workers. 
The solution for structural unemployment, which for the Federal 
Republic is estimated to total about 450,000,” lies in the provision 
of accommodation in industrial areas,’ or of training facilities, or 
alternatively in the establishment of suitable factories in those 
areas which suffer from structural unemployment. ‘The latter 
course is proving difficult in the absence of Government planning, 
but under a Government scheme no less than 915,000 expellees 
will have been moved from the frontier areas to the industrial 
centres between 1949 and the end of 1955. 

Next, allowance must be made for those people included in 
German statistics of registered unemployed who are merely in 
the process of changing jobs; they are estimated to average about 
150,000 men and women.* The majority of the remainder (say 
200,000 in October 1954) are often described as not fully employ- 
able for reasons of age or physical debility or—it is sometimes sug- 
gested—because of unwillingness to take up any regular work. In 
this respect, no recent statistical evidence seems to exist beyond 
the fact that in August 1954 roughly half of the registered unem- 


' Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 28 October 1954 

* “‘Westdeutsche Arbeitsmarktprobleme’, by Theda Bolle, in Vierteljahreshe 
sur Wirtschaftsforschung, Jg. 1954, Viertes Heft 

* The problem of accommodation would, of course, equally apply to Italian 
immigrant labour. 

* *Westdeutsche Arbeitsmarktprobleme’, by Theda Bolle, loc. cit 
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ployed men (totalling 508,860) were over forty-five years of age. 
Readiness to employ the higher age groups would therefore seem 
to offer some scope both in reducing permanent unemployment 
and relieving labour shortages. Thus in some respects the available 
labour reserve is over-estimated by German official statistics, but 
in others they tend to underestimate. There is some hidden un- 
employment, as well as the reserve of women workers which can be 
drawn upon as suitable employment offers; in 1954 labour ex- 
changes had already begun to report their increasing appearance 
on the labour market. 

Anxiety in Western Germany at the prospect of a labour short- 
age is also bound up with the forecasts of the future total size of the 
population of working age. The total population has increased in 
four years by some 2 million from 47,696,000 in September 1950 
to 49,652,000 in September 1954, and the number of persons 
gainfully employed has risen considerably faster than the rate at 
which unemployment was reduced. Between 1950 and 1954 
employment increased by over 24 million (employment in in- 
dustry alone by over 1} million) while unemployment decreased by 
less than 400,000. The extent of any future immigration of 
refugees from Eastern Germany cannot, of course, be foreseen, and 
future emigration overseas is another unknown factor. The birth- 
rate is hardly relevant for a short-term forecast. ‘The age structure 
of the population! shows great gaps for certain age groups caused 
by the two world wars (those between the ages of thirty-five to 
forty-three, twenty to twenty-five, six to twelve), while other 
groups are particularly strongly represented because of an ex- 
ceptionally high birthrate during the Nazi era and also immedi- 
ately after the first World War (those between the ages of twelve 
to twenty and to a lesser extent between thirty to thirty-five). Thus 
there has been an exceptionally marked rise in the population of 
working age between 1952 and 1954 thanks to the increase in 
school-leavers, whose numbers rose from 849,000 in 1952 to 
920,000 in 1954, 471,000 of them boys. However, from 1955 on- 
wards the number of young people leaving school will decline, 
reaching a low point of 580,000 in 1960 when the trend is likely 
to reverse. It has been argued that a decline in the number of 
youths entering industry will begin to be felt in 1957, the very 
year when decisive increases in manpower demands are expected 
from rearmament. This should be partly offset by the present 


1 See Wirtschaft und Statistik, October 1954. 
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expansion of training facilities, but the Federal Minister of Labour 
has pointed out! that only about two-thirds of the young people 
leaving school found apprenticeships in 1953 and 1954, while in 
earlier years the proportion was only about one half. 

It is not always realized that the age structure of the West 
German population has been favourably affected by the post-war 
influx of refugees and expellees.? In September 1954 no less than 
8,533,000 expellees and 2,332,000 refugees were living in the 
Federal Republic. Of the expellees, only some 209,000 were un- 
employed (127,000 men), although this figure still represented 25 
per cent of total German unemployment. Among the expellees, 
men up to the age of forty-five and women up to the age of thirty- 
five are in fact relatively more numerous than among the German 
population as a whole, while people above the age of sixty-five 
are less strongly represented.* Among the million odd people who 
between 1950 and 1953 made up the population increase due to 
migration (immigrants minus emigrants), there was a particularly 
high proportion of those between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, 
many of them skilled workers. The distribution between the sexes 
among the immigrants from the Soviet Zone is also becoming more 
favourable since 1950, although women still accounted for 51-5 
per cent in 1953.‘ 

To sum up, the proportion of unemployed among all workers 
and salary earners has fallen from a peak of 10-2 per cent (annual 
average) in 1950, to 7-5 per cent in 1953, and during the height 
of the season in September 1954 it was down to 4-7 per cent, vary- 
ing, however, from g-g per cent in Schleswig-Holstein to 2 per 
cent in Baden-Wirttemberg. In comparison, Great Britain has had 
almost uninterrupted full employment conditions for some years 
and unemployment in 1954 did not exceed 1-14 per cent. Special 
circumstances make it particularly difficult to give the exact size 
of Germany’s labour reserve. But the military call-up will be only 
gradual, and the labour supply for industry, although not as easy 
as before, is by no means exhausted. Yet special problems and 


1 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 20 December 1954. 

* Expellees are those who were domiciled on 1 September 1939 in the area 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, or abroad; refugees were domiciled in Berlin, the 
Saar, or the Soviet Zone. Among the newcomers there are both refugees and 
expellees who found temporary refuge in Eastern Germany. 

* For instance, among expellees 71-6 per cent of all boys and men were under 
the age of forty-five on 31 December 1953, as compared with 66-6 per cent for 
the German population as a whole. 

* Wirtschaft und Statistik, September 1954. 
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extra costs are involved in drawing on those who are out of work 
because of seasonal and structural unemployment, and German 
industry is faced by new problems. One of the effects of the tighter 
labour market is the growing bargaining power of the workers. ‘The 
German Federation of ‘Trade Unions is now canvassing the intro- 
duction of the forty-hour week. (In the third quarter of 1954 hours 
actually worked averaged forty-six for women and fifty for men.) 
Any shortening of working hours would further increase the 
primary need on which continued economic expansion in Ger- 
many must ultimately depend: an increase in productivity. As was 
pointed out in the recent O.E.E.C. report on Germany, produc- 
tivity per working hour has increased less since the pre-war years 
than in Great Britain or Sweden; in some branches of industry, 
such as coalmining, timber, leather, and shoe production, it is still 
below the 1936 level. Future expansion in output will depend far 
more on increased productivity than hitherto, whether rearma- 
ment is undertaken or not, and this means rationalization and 
therefore a continued high rate of investment. In fact, rationaliza- 
tion is already progressing apace in industry as well as retail trade 
and offices. After a period of rapid expansion Western Germany 
is now approaching economic conditions more comparable with 
those existing in this country. The attainment of full employment 
would be hastened by rearmament and this would intensify the 
need for readjustment and consolidation. But even if the Paris 
agreements were to be ratified shortly, the real test for the Ger- 
man ‘free market economy’ should hardly arise before 1956. 
M. G. 


Costa Rica and the Invasion 


Difficulties of a Central American Democracy 


AN outstanding feature of the recent invasion of Costa Rica from 
Nicaraguan territory was the swift initial success of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in settling the dispute. Although this 
efficiency on the part of an international organization would seem 


1 O.E.E.C., Economic Conditions in the Federal Republic of Germany. Paris, 
December 1954. 
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to offer grounds for optimism, it must be remembered that it was 


United States action in providing Costa Rica with planes to counter 
her attackers that in fact decided the outcome. Following the 
(GSuatemalan affair, the incident has served to underline the de- 
cisive role of the U.S.A. in an area dominated by the strategic 
importance of the Panama Canal. ‘There are two principal reasons 
for United States support for Costa Rica in this instance, given 
in spite of the well-known friendship of General Somoza of 
Nicaragua for the United States. One is the fact that Costa Rica 
is that rarity in Central America, a genuinely democratic State; 
the other is the anti-Communist record of its President, José 
Figueres, generally known as ‘don Pepe’. 

The reasons for Costa Rica’s democratic tradition are in part at 
least to be found in her earlier history. ‘The Spanish conquerors, 
finding a country devoid of rich deposits of gold and silver and of a 
large Indian population which they might exploit, had no incentive 
to acquire large holdings of land. As a result, Costa Rica is essen- 
tially a country of small landowners and middle-class farmers and 
of a homogeneous white population lacking an Indian problem 
which is the plague of so many of the countries of Central and 
Latin America. Moreover, the illiteracy rate is exceptionally low 
for this region. It has been Costa Rica’s proud boast that she had 
more teachers than soldiers. ‘The country has in the past been 
fortunate in its statesmen, in particular Ricardo Jiménez and Cleto 
Gonzalez, who devoted their efforts to training the people to 
appreciate the need for universal education and free elections. Sr 
Figueres was partly educated in the United States where he studied 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. While there he 
married an American wife from whom he has since been divorced, 
but he has recently been married again, once more to a United 
States citizen, who is a social worker. Although Figueres originally 
came to hold power through taking up arms against the Govern- 
ment, the circumstances were such that his action was in fact in 
defence of constitutional and democratic methods and his subse- 
quent behaviour has shown his support in practice for democratic 
principles. 

In 1948 Figueres led an armed force against a Government which 
had allowed the Communists to infiltrate the civil service, the 
army, and the police. Before Calderén Guardia became President 
in 1940 the Communists had little influence in Costa Rica except in 
the banana plantations, but in order to carry through a programme 
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of social reform the ex-President relied to a considerable extent on 
their help, with the result that by 1948 Communist influence had 
reached dangerous proportions. Figueres was exiled in 1942 for 
attempting to broadcast a protest on behalf of his fellow farmers 
against Calderén Guardia’s alliance with the Communists. At the 
presidential election held in March 1948, to the Government’s 
astonishment the opposition candidate, Dr Otilio Ulate, was 
elected. The Government candidate, Calder6n Guardia, who had 
previously said that the election was the most honest the country 
had ever known, when the results were declared pronounced the 
election fraudulent. An Electoral Court, whose verdict the presi- 
dential candidates, Congress, and the Executive had pledged 
themselves to accept, gave a majority judgement that the election 
had been conducted fairly and that Dr Ulate was elected President. 
But under Government pressure Congress annulled the election 
and Dr Ulate was forced to flee. Figueres, who had escaped arrest, 
led a small force of Dr Ulate’s supporters. ‘The guerrilla tactics 
which he employed, together with wide public support,’ gained 
him such success that within two months he had ousted the 
Government and himself headed a Junta under which the Com- 
munist Party was banned and relations with Russia were severed. 
It was agreed that Figueres should hand over power to Dr Ulate 
after a period of eighteen months. Although he could easily have 
retained control had he wished, Sr Figueres in 1949 duly handed 
over to Dr Ulate as the constitutionally elected President. In the 
1953 election, which was agreed to have been genuinely free, 
Figueres was himself elected President by a two-to-one majority. 

Figueres refers to himself as a ‘practical socialist’ and has sought 
to implement a constructive ‘left-of-centre’ programme. Already, 
during the period when he headed the Junta, the important step 
of nationalizing the banks had been taken. This has enabled the 
Government to pursue a policy of making available to farmers at 
low rates of interest loans for the improvement and development 
of their land. Agriculture is the basis of Costa Rica’s economy, 
and such industries as she possesses are almost all concerned with 
the processing of agricultural products. Bananas and coffee are 
the most valuable of her exports. Owing to the high price that has 
ruled for coffee since the war, but also to the Government’s care- 
ful management of the economy, Costa Rica enjoyed a Budget 


! Help in the form of arms was also received from Guatemala, the value of 
which was later repaid. 
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surplus each year from 1950 to 1954. The country’s improved 
financial situation has enabled her to undertake the liquidation of 
her external debts to the United States, Great Britain, and France, 
and thus with a clean slate to qualify for a loan from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The present 
economic outlook is less rosy owing to the unsettled conditions 
which prevailed during 1954, due to the unhappy state of her 
relations with Nicaragua, but Costa Rica’s economic future will to 
a large extent depend on whether the price of coffee remains high. 

‘The Government has an ambitious programme of public works 
and social reforms which it would not at present be possible to 
carry out without external assistance. This has so far been pro- 
vided principally under Point Four of the United States Technical 
Assistance Programme. But it is a cardinal point of Figueres’s 
policy that Costa Rica should, as far as possible, finance her own 
economic development without depending on foreign aid. A new 
hydro-electric project at La Garita, started in 1953, has been 
financed entirely by Costa Rica herself from increased income 
brought in by the high coffee prices of the last few years and is 
proving a valuable training ground for Costa Rican technicians. 
The personnel employed on the scheme are all Costa Rican with the 
exception of a U.N. adviser who visits the work in progress from 
time to time. It is hoped that the scheme will provide the country 
with ample power at low rates before the rapidly increasing tide of 
demand once more overtakes the supply. It is no secret that the 
Figueres regime hopes eventually to buy out the United States 
company which at present provides Costa Rica with power. In 
his inaugural address as President, Figueres said: “The right of 
ownership, exercised in a permanent form by residents of one 
country over an important section of the economy of another 
country, is undesirable for both and for the harmonious develop- 
ment of the hemisphere.”! 

By far the largest single holding of foreign capital in the country 
is that of the United Fruit Company, a United States concern with 
similar large-scale interests in a number of other Central American 
countries. This company almost entirely controls the banana in- 
dustry which, as we have already seen, provides one of Costa 
Rica’s most valuable exports. Figueres has made it plain that his 
eventual aim is to buy out the company, but at the same time to 
allow it to act as agent and distributor. Meanwhile at his request 


1 New York Herald Tribune, 23 November 1953. 
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the company agreed in 1954 to negotiate new terms for its un- 
expired contract signed in 1948, although there was no legal 
obligation to do so. The new terms eventually agreed were as 
follows: the company should pay 30 per cent income tax on its net 
earnings instead of 15 per cent as previously; it should pay 
customs duties on about half of the goods it had previously im- 
ported free of duty; it should accept the recently passed minimum 
wage decree, hitherto disputed by the company, and should turn 
over to the Government free of charge the company’s hospitals, 
dispensaries, schools, and other social services when the Govern- 
ment was ready to administer them. The agreement was of ex- 
ceptional importance in that the company was well aware that it 
would stimulate similar demands from other Central American 
countries and would inevitably become a prototype for other 
agreements. Moreover, it served to show that advantageous terms 
could be obtained by a small country in a freely negotiated agree- 
ment with the United Fruit Company. 

Despite these advantageous terms, the agreement met with 
strong opposition in the Costa Rican Congress from opponents of 
Figueres. ‘These consist principally of the supporters of ex- 
President Ulate, who has now become estranged from Figueres, his 
erstwhile friend. Although the Opposition claimed that more 
should have been extracted from the company, Ulate had himself 
made no attempt to revise the contract during his period of office. 
The fact that general taxes on income were also raised to 30 per 
cent, in line with the United Fruit Company’s tax payment, and 
that increased taxes were levied on coffee growers is likely to be the 
real source of antagonism to Figueres’s Government, whose pro- 
gressive measures have aroused considerable opposition among the 
more conservative and business elements of the population. Had 
the Opposition been in a position to hold up the agreement still 
further (it was signed on 4 June 1954 and approved by Congress 
only on 23 December) the Government might have been seriously 
embarrassed through lack of revenue obtained from the company. 
But the National Liberation Party which supports Figueres has 
a substantial majority in Congress, and the eventual acceptance of 
the agreement was not in doubt. However, the vigour with which 
the Opposition attacked the Government gave ample evidence, if 
such were needed, of the genuinely democratic nature of the 
Figueres regime. 

It is precisely the democratic character of the present regime in 
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Costa Rica that constitutes such an affront to its neighbours, and 
particularly to the outright dictatorships of Nicaragua and 
Venezuela. Figueres himself has said: ‘We are a reproach to them. 
They are not pleased that we are proving here that democracy 
can work.’ Nor has he ever attempted to pull his punches in speak- 
ing of his dictator neighbours or in proclaiming his faith in demo- 
cratic methods. He refused to attend the recent Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas because it was held in a country that was 
under a dictatorship and he maintained that the holding of the 
conference there implied moral approval of the Venezuelan 
Government. Accusations have been made against Venezuela that 
her planes took part in the recent invasion of Costa Rica. Figueres 
had already incurred the special hostility of Venezuela by giving 
refuge for a while to his democratically-minded friend Romula 
Betancourt, whose term of office as President of Venezuela was cut 
short by a coup d’état staged by the personnel of the present regime. 
Hostility between Costa Rica and Nicaragua has been similarly 
intensified on personal grounds. Calderén Guardia, President of 
Costa Rica from 1940 to 1944 and unsuccessful candidate in 1948, 
was given refuge in Nicaragua, as was also Teodoro Picado, 
President from 1944 to 1948, who became the personal secretary 
and close friend of Somoza of Nicaragua. Both the Costa Rican 
ex-Presidents are, understandably, implacable enemies of Figueres. 

Nicaragua under Somoza has consistently taken an active interest 
in Costa Rican affairs of which the recent incident is but the latest 
manifestation. When early in 1948 Figueres was leading Ulate’s 
supporters against the then Government, Nicaraguan troops 
crossed the frontier to lend their support to Calderén Guardia, an 
action which drew protests from the U.S.A. and Panama. In May 
1948, shortly after the establishment of the Junta under Figueres, 
a Nicaraguan plane appeared over Costa Rica. No sooner had the 
Costa Rican army been abolished by decree in December of the 
same year than the country was invaded from Nicaraguan terri- 
tory. Figueres at once invoked the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro the previous year. 
The Organization of American States took immediate action and 
sent an investigating commission consisting of representatives from 
the U.S.A., Brazil, Colombia, and Mexico. The findings of this 
commission showed that Nicaragua had allowed a group of 
political exiles, headed by Calderén Guardia, to organize on her 


' Christian Science Monitor, 24 November 1954. 
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territory the force that invaded Costa Rica. On the other hand, it 
found no proof that Nicaraguan armed forces had taken part in the 
invasion. It also apportioned some blame to the Costa Rican 
Government in that it had given official sympathy and facilities to 
the Caribbean Legion, a force whose object was known to be the 
overthrow of certain Governments, including that of Nicaragua. 
Both Costa Rica and Nicaragua were asked to cease from hostile 
acts and an O.A.S. Military Commission provided contingents 
which patrolled the frontier, consisting of representatives from 
both countries together with neutral observers. By February 1949 
tension had relaxed sufficiently for Costa Rica and Nicaragua to 
sign a ‘l’reaty of Friendship at the instigation of the O.A.S., and in 
June 1953 Ulate, who was then President, even paid a State visit to 
Nicaragua. 

When Figueres was elected President the following month, the 
Nicaraguan Government immediately expressed fears that Costa 
Rica might be used as a base against her. In April 1954 there was 
an abortive plot to assassinate President Somoza in which it was 
alleged that Costa Rica was involved. A strong note of protest from 
Nicaragua went unanswered by Costa Rica; meanwhile tension 
mounted. The United States Government released to Costa 
Rica a shipment of arms under the Mutual Defence Act, and in 
July the Costa Rican Government ordered a blackout in the 
capital of San José in view of rumours of intended attack by 
Nicaraguan planes and of a reported force on the frontier. Subse- 
quently these rumours came to be regarded as the product of a 
war of nerves instituted by Calderén Guardia, and emergency 
measures were suspended. Later in the month a rebel band found 
on the Nicaraguan frontier was routed by Government forces, and 
their leader took refuge in Nicaragua. Nicaragua alleged that Costa 
Rica had violated the frontier, presumably in pursuing the rebels, 
and immediately mobilized her troops and air units. ‘The U.S.A. 
at once sent six Air Force planes on a ‘goodwill mission’ to Costa 
Rica, with the result that nothing further transpired at that time. 
But by the end of November trouble was again brewing, and 
United States planes were sent to Panama to provide a show of 
strength in the area. Figueres pointed out that since Costa Rica 
had no army she had no wish to attack her neighbours, but were 
she attacked her Civil Guard! would take appropriate action. 

During December tension again increased, with reports of an 


' Most reports state that the Civil Guard numbers about a thousand, but the 
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army of Costa Rican rebels openly training in Nicaragua and of the 
purchase by that country of twenty-five Mustang planes from 
Sweden. Costa Rica has no air force, and the importance of even a 
few aircraft in such circumstances has recently been amply demon- 
strated in Guatemala. It was understandable both that Figueres 
should feel anxious and that he should turn once again to the 
Organization of American States which had proved so successful 
in settling the dispute in 1948. On 8 January 1955 Costa Rica, 
fearing imminent invasion, asked for a special meeting of the 
O.A.5S. to consider the situation. Its Council met on 10 January 
and as a result, it is alleged, of Nicaraguan delaying tactics post- 
poned any action to the 12th. Meanwhile on the 11th Costa Rica 
was invaded from the north by a force with light planes which 
took Villa Quesada, forty miles north of the capital. ‘The same day 
an emergency meeting of the O.A.S. Council was called which 
agreed to fly a five-nation (United States, Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador, 
and Paraguay) commission of investigation to the spot in recon- 
naissance planes provided by the United States and to summon a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American republics. The 
Council constituted itself the provisional consultative organ of the 
Rio ‘Treaty which had been invoked by Costa Rica and under 
Article 3 of which she had requested assistance from all American 
countries in order to meet the invasion of her territory. 
Meanwhile the fighting remained very confused. The rebel 
force was reported to number about a thousand and to be led by the 
son of Teodoro Picado, the Costa Rican ex-President. A number of 
towns were machine-gunned by rebel planes but the invaders re- 
ceived no support from within the country. Even Ulate’s opposition 
paper stated that although he and his adherents opposed the 
Government they did not support the revolutionary movement.! A 
musical comedy touch was added by a challenge from Somoza to 
Figueres to meet him on the frontier and fight a duel with pistols. 
On 14 January the O.A.S. investigating commission issued a pre- 


liminary report® in which it made the charges that war equipment 
had come and was continuing to arrive from across Costa Rica’s 


Christian Science Monitor’s special reporter, Robert M. Hallet, puts the figure at 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand (Christian Science Momtor, 18 Janu- 
ary 1955). 

' Early in February, however, two Opposition members of Congress were 
charged with treason and Congress voted by 31 to 10 to abolish their congres- 
sional immunity. The Ulate press issued strong protests. 

* The final report, published on 17 February, in general confirmed earlier 
findings. 
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northern border (i.e. from Nicaragua), and that foreign aircraft 
were illegally flying over Costa Rican territory and had machine- 
gunned and bombed various places after the O.A.S. had issued an 
appeal to end the fighting. The commission recommended that a 
formal call be sent to Nicaragua emphasizing the increasing serious- 
ness of the situation. 

Costa Rica again appealed for planes, anti-aircraft facilities, and 
patrol boats, as she now feared a further invasion by sea. At the 
request of the Council of the Organization of American States 
the U.S.A. sent four P.51 fighter aircraft and a C.54 transport 
plane, together with spare parts, for the reported nominal sum of 
one dollar each. They reached the capital on 17 January. Their 
arrival had an instantaneous effect on the rebel ‘air force’—con- 
sisting, it was reported, of three planes—which flew to a Nicara- 
guan airport and was ceremoniously impounded, while the pilots 
were interned. Within a few days the rebels were on the retreat, 
but fresh trouble threatened when Nicaragua accused Costa Rica 
of violating her frontier by air. ‘The O.A.S. stepped in with a plan 
to establish a six miles wide no-man’s-land to be patrolled by 
O.A.S. observers but forbidden to troops or air force of both 
countries. Complications arose when a rebel force, instead of 
moving across the demilitarized zone to take refuge in Nicaragua 
as had been intended, remained in the area. In consequence the 
O.A.S. proposed to throw open the zone, after due warning, to 
enable the Costa Rican Government troops to mop up the rebels. 
President Somoza’s reaction was to state that he was sending his 
troops to the border and that if one drop of Nicaraguan blood was 
shed it meant war. The rebel forces, however, provided the solu- 
tion by crossing the frontier into Nicaragua. Since then there have 
been minor clashes and mopping-up operations. Casualties on 
both sides were light since there was little contact between rebel 
and Government forces throughout the operations. Figueres has 
stated that those rebels who had been taken prisoner would be 
tried before civil courts and that ‘no advantage will be taken of the 
heated passions of the moment. We are interested only in restoring 
normal conditions to the country to permit both its people and its 
Government to return to work’.! 

The situation, though at present quiescent, remains potentially 
very explosive. Somoza has a force of about 7,500 men and with 
his recent purchase of twenty-five planes from Sweden, which 


1 New York Times, 23 January 1955. 
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have now been delivered, he is in a position to demolish Costa 
Rica at will unless effectively restrained. ‘he fact that he has twice 
failed to do so, at second hand so to speak, may have a deterrent 
effect but on the other hand may only serve to whet his appetite. 
‘The U.S.A. appears so far to have acted wisely both in their sup- 
port for Costa Rica and in the manner in which it was given. The 
State Department is faced with a difficult situation in having to 
take a stand against countries such as Nicaragua which have been 
consistently co-operative with United States business interests 
and whose support in the United Nations is of value. But it would 
be an unpardonable error to fail Costa Rica now. Although the 
country under Figueres is a democracy it nevertheless embodies a 
spirit of nationalism to be found in almost all of the countries of 
Central and Latin America today, but in Costa Rica’s case it is 
tempered by good sense and moderation. Moreover Costa Rica is 
not only a stern opponent of the Communists! but has cut the 
ground from under their feet by effectively carrying out a pro- 
gramme of economic self-sufficiency and social reform. It is 
understandable that concerns like the United Fruit Company 
should not welcome a state of affairs that is bound to alter radically 
the privileged position they previously held. But if the United 
States wishes to be regarded as a ‘good neighbour’ rather than as 
the ‘colossus of the north’, she cannot afford to allow business 
interests to blind her to the fact that times are rapidly changing— 
even in Central America. ‘The new agreement between Costa Rica 
and the United Fruit Company is clearly only a stepping-stone to 


further concessions. ‘The system of co-operation eventually evolved, 


provided it is freely negotiated with a genuinely democratic State 
such as Costa Rica is at present, would have some chance of per- 
manence and could serve as a pattern for United States relations 
with other countries of Central and Latin America. But for this 
purpose it is essential that Costa Rica under Figueres should be 
preserved from her neighbours. 


D. K. M. K. 


1A recent move has been, with the consent of the trade ur 
known Communists from holding trade union posts 
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